THE MASS, S. P. C. A. GIVES HORSES A CHRISTMAS DINNER (See page 25) 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
AND THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
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Dog Foods 


S. S$. PIERCE CO 


Six Convenient Stores 
Telephone KENmore 7660 


Established 1868 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 
17 Merchants Row 


Boston, Mass. 


HARNESS, 
ENGLISH SADDLERY, AND 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HORSE 


Humane Education Should 
Be Taught in Every School 


If you will send us the correct 
name and address of your principal 
or teacher, we will send without cost 
suitable literature telling of the need 
of humane education and how to 
teach it effectively. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, AMERICAN 
BAND OF MERCY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 
@imtment to heal skin irritations. 
Waieum: ideal after bathing. 


Price 25c. each. Seple free. 


Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 7B, 
Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
(Titles in bold face are of books.) 


Humane Calendar for 1932 ............... each, 20 cts. 
wo for 30 ets.; six for $1.00; $1.80 per dozen. 
Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 
1931, bound in cloth $1.25 
Our Dumb nimals, January to Dece mber, 

1929 and 1930, bound in cloth, special, each 75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 ine hes, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set .. 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 614% x 3% 


$1.00 
. $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty ([nglish), cloth, 45 cents... . paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley 30.30 per 100 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ets. each or . 5.00 $8 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet No.5 ..... 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card.. 1.00 “ ¢ 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... —e | 
The Care of US 
About 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ......... small, 50 ets. 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. Schneider $2.00 per 100 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Sc shneider 8 Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... . Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card -. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in He alth and Disease .. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. £0 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says 
The Story of Barry ..... 
About the Bird 

The Lady of the Robins .......... cloth, 35 ets 
The Trial of the Birds, play . —_ per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .. oo 
How the Birds Help the Farmer........... 0 shane 
The Air-gun and the Birds. ............... 
“Look at the Birds,”’ sermon by Dr. ‘Jefferson .30 “ 4 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 
30 


A Letter to Owners of Cats ............... = 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to St: 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 

post-card, 6 cts. perdoz. 560 “ 


“The Beggar Cat,” 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

ov and in Ethical Truth, EF. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts........... 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London . 
Jack London Club Pesters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


.paper, 15 ets. 
"paper, 15 cts. 
. paper, 15 cts. 
cloth, 75 ets. 


for 15 cts., two for 2.5 cts., five or more . each, 10 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. ..$1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp......... 1.25 “  “ 
What is the Jack London Club ... 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Je * 
How to hill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 1.00 “ = “* 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals. “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 


About Other Animals—Continued 
30 


Why the Toad is so Useful................ 

A Few Rules for the Care of Poultry. ao. «| 
Directions for the Care of Swine, revised, 4 mp. ie * « 
Simon Grub’s Dre am, poem... .. 


“Empty Tin Cans,” cards ... 
Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
96 pp... . 12 cents eac h; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Anima 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many illus. 
1. cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 
32 pp. . each, 10 cts. 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 
ers, 20 pp. each, 10 ets 
Pi icture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., ‘set of eight, 35 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... eac sh, 25 ets. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard eac h, 3 cts 
Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds cloth, 1.00 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets. 
paper, 15 cts 
Friends and euere (selections for schcol 
use), Sarah J. Eddy........ 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 


cloth, 96 ets. 


Richardson, 32 pp.........cloth, 30 ets., paper, 10 ets. 
Address to Beston Publie Schools. . $2.00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... . 3.00 


Fred Changes His Mind, play 5 ets. enc h; six for 25 ets. 
“And a Little Child Shail Lead Them,’ * play, 
3 cts. each; six for 15 ets. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play, 
ets. each; ten for 25 ets. 
Humane Day in Schools, mr, class-room 
project, pp. ..... 


$2.00 per 100 
Sunday, selections from clergy men, 


Our Vittie Brothers and Sisters, sermon for 

boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4 pp.. m@¢ 4 
Humane Education, What to Teac th and How 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Crue Be Ss 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, Spp. ia eC 
A Talk with the Teacher ............. 
The Coming Education. .................. 
A Festival of Tender Mercies.......... ma 


“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!"’ Selections from 
book by Dallas Lere Sharp, 32 pp each, 5 cts 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley. ........... Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 
Band Mercy, Humane Society, or 


Po $1.00 per 100 
star blue ground with 


gilt letters and border, one cent each a. * 
Bi udges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. . small, 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant . 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J.E ‘ddy 50 ets 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... 
How to Form Bands of Merey ............ 50 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Merey ... 


33.00 per 100 
50 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than 81. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, nies Mass. 


A Humane Library 
for only $1.25 


Bound Volume of 
‘OUR DUMB ANIMALS’”’ 
for 1931 
Twelve Numbers, 192 Pages 


Postpaid to any address 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Avenue Boston 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


If you have not seen the Humane Film 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


you have missed the best picture illustrating 
kindness to animals yet 


exhibited 


Safety and regular stock, also small 16-mm. 
for portable machines. 
February and March rentals 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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= ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-onp 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


AND MERCY TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 65 


February, 1932 


No. 2 


If the world still believes in prayer it 
might well pray for those who gather next 
month at Geneva to deal with the question 
of disarmament. 


We have heard of the red shirt of Gara- 
baldi and the black shirt of Mussolini. A 
French designer is popularizing the “green 
shirt’ for workers for peace. 


Massachusetts is to be congratulated in 
having one of its leading citizens, Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, appointed to represent the United 
States at the coming Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva. 


An unusually large number of deer, ac- 
cording to reports, have been killed dur- 
ing the recent open season—an unusually 
large number of hunters also. How many 
wounded deer have crawled away to die, 
no one will ever know. 


We are advised that the state author- 
ities of Arizona have abolished annual buf- 
falo hunts, previously held under the ju- 
risdiction of the state fish and game asso- 
ciation, in order to build up the diminish- 
ing herd of these animals. 


That the United States leads the world 
in crime and murder, the facts make evi- 
dent. Even children are becoming gun- 
men. A boy of twelve, another fifteen, 
have been sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Some day we shall stop the promiscuous 
sale of guns, pistols and revolvers. 


Mr. Alexis Gunning, an English musi- 
cian, is devoting himself to writing music 
expressive of his emotions at the sight or 
thought of animal suffering. “In ‘The 
Rabbit’,” says one who heard him, “the 
cry of the trapped animal rings out with 
all its fullness of pain. Pathos and pity 
are in the music.” So even music would 
seem to be coming to the relief of animal 
suffering. 


Our Indian Bureau 


O you know that Congress has de- 

clared the Indian an American citi- 
zen entitled to all the rights, benefits and 
duties of citizenship? Is he ever going to 
cease to be a ward of the nation under the 
dominion of our Indian Bureau? Not un- 
less the average voter in this country fi- 
nally demands a far different policy in the 
Government’s treatment of him. It is the 
same old, old story that the Bureau con- 
tinues to tell us. 

Commissioner Luepp twenty years ago 
was advocating the same “gradual” abol- 
ishment of the Bureau, repeatedly assuring 
the public that he would “work himself out 
of a job” in ten years. Now Secretary Wil- 
bur, twenty years later, is facing the same 
situation and wants’ twenty-five years 
more before abolishing the Bureau. 

Think what the following facts stand for: 

“The Bureau’s businesses are located in 
24 States, leasing vast territories of land, 
water power rights and oil rights, involv- 
ing millions in dollars; cutting, milling and 
reforesting timber of more millions; build- 
ing and operating irrigation districts; con- 
ducting farms, raising cattle, sheep, etc.; 
operating its own schools, hospitals, jails, 
and its own criminal and probate courts. 
In all this it directly employs thousands of 
civil service employees and contacts with 
certain politicians and business interests, 
resulting in a far-reaching and powerful 
combination. No commissioner serving 
only a few years can successfully disin- 
tegrate this combination, even if so in- 
clined. 

“Entirely in addition to this billion and 
a half dollar estate, with its vast business 
ramifications and huge expenditures, is a 
yearly appropriation from Congress that 
reached fifteen million dollars about 1920, 
but which Congress raised to twenty mil- 
lion for: 1930, and to over twenty-five mil- 
lion for 1931. Yet, we are caring for ap- 
proximately the same number of Indians 
as we did in 1887, when the Bureau’s Con- 
gressional appropriation was only five mil- 
lion dollars.” 


A Powerful Ally 


HE American Humane Education So- 

ciety of Boston takes a reasonable 
pride in its close affiliation with that pow- 
erful organization, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Several years 
ago, due to the efficient activity of Mrs. 
Jennie R. Nichols, field representative of the 
American Humane Education Society in 
Washington, our Society was made one of 
about a score of co-operating agencies, of- 
ficially recognized as such by the Congress. 
Mrs. Nichols became the national chairman 
of the department of humane education for 
the Parent-Teacher group, and today prac- 
tically every state has a special chairman 
of humane education. Thus the associa- 
tion of the two Societies is a very close 
one. Indeed the Congress officially ac- 
cepted a twenty-page pamphlet on “Hu- 
mane Education,” compiled under the aus- 
pices of our Society, of which an edition 
of 20,000 copies was published. 


We are constantly responding to calls 
for humane literature from the officers of 
the Parent-Teachers who are most enthu- 
siastic in their responses. One state chair- 
man wrote: “Your exhibit at the Tennessee 
Parent-Teacher Convention was beautiful. 
I found the generous supply of literature 
and the attractive posters. I was so proud 
of them for if I do seem a bit ‘set up’ this 
was the most attractive display in the 
exhibit room.” 


Not only does Mrs. Nichols conduct a 
largely attended humane luncheon at every 
convention of the National Congress but 
some of the state chairmen also hold a hu- 
mane luncheon at the annual state gath- 
erings, where much enthusiasm is aroused 
for this special branch. In regard to dis- 
armament and other important reforms 
the Parent-Teachers and the American Hu- 
mane Education Society stand shoulder to 
shoulder. We most graciously and grate- 
fully welcome the great impulse to the 
spread of general humane education by the 
whole-hearted endorsement of, and con- 
spicuous participation in, the cause for 
which we stand by the National Congress. 
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At the Zoo 
GERTRUDE H. MCGIFFERT 


Somebody entered, touched my ears, my 
eyes, 

And instantly I understood the rage 

Of muttering beasts, harsh gibberings cage 
by cage. 

Each creature 
grown wise, 

Saw how in all their busy enterprise 

Furtive they dogged my steps, aloof, in- 
tent, 

In bitter envy. Some derisive went; 

Others, rebellious, uttered savage cries. 


watched me, and I, now 


Half-human instincts struggling groped to 


reach 
Man’s laughter, time’s reluctant gift of 
speech. 
On cheated brows the brand of their low 
estate, 


Dark in their eyes denial, hopes frustrate. 

Then swift their secret flashed—like fire 
it ran— 

As man to God, brute creatures yearn to 
man. 


Misdirected Kindness to 
Zoo Animals 
EUBANKS 


HE last polar bear at Woodland Park 

Zoo, Seattle, is critically ill, and may 
die. “Too many peanuts,” mourned Dr. 
Gus. Knudson, the curator. “The visitors 
mean to be kind and generous, they liked 
to see ‘Joe’ catch the nuts and candy; it 
may kill him.” 

Joe is undergoing drastic treatment and 
the polar bear outdoor cage is empty. He 
is confined in a sick ward and being fed 
on an invalid’s diet, cod-liver oil, lime- 
water and gruel. He is pathetically thin. 

Originally this zoo had three polar bears. 
One died of pneumonia; the second was 
drowned in a fight with Joe over a piece 
of bread which some visitor tossed into 
their pool; and now Joe may die. 

In view of the long, earnest efforts that 
have been made at park zoos to prevent 
visitors from feeding and teasing the ani- 
mals, and otherwise interfering with the 
work of the regular caretakers, it is incon- 
ceivable that such outrages continue. 

Dr. Knudson says a feeling of kindness 
explains it; but I’m not so sure of that. 
It looks to me more like curiosity and a dis- 
position to meddle. It is never kind to 
overfeed an animal, and surely the public 
knows that the zoo animals are not starved. 

Though we deprecate the caging of wild 
animals for exhibition purposes, we must 
concede that those who care for them 
usually know what is best for the captives 
under the circumstances. Interference by 
curious and ignorant persons can do no 
good and may do harm. 

For the animals’ sake, we owe the keep- 
ers some co-operation; for any captive 
creature’s life is hard enough at best. It 
is impracticable to set an armed guard 
over every cage, and a sad commentary on 
the public’s intelligence that such a meas- 
ure should be in order. 


Register your disapproval of performing ani- 
mals by joining the Jack London Club. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Sport (?) of Shooting 


H. J. FENTON 


WAS talking with a friend the other 

day when the subject of bird shooting 
came up. “Do you know,” said he, “I have 
put away my gun for good; I’ll never shoot 
another game bird.’ 

I expressed surprise at this, for he had 
been a gunner since he was old enough to 
tote a gun and was keenly fond of shoot- 
ing. “Well, it is this way,” he replied. 
“T’ve thought about it a good deal lately, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that gun- 
ning today is just a sport, and the most 
one-sided, unnecessary, and bloodily cruel 
sport in the whole category. Birds don’t 
have any means of defense except their 
ability to hide and to fly, and a man can 
get all the exercise he needs without leav- 
ing a trail of blood and pain behind him. 
Furthermore, in these days of stuffed mar- 
kets men don’t need game for the table 
any more than they need water in their 
shoes. Men go shooting today for exactly 
the same reason that they play golf or 
baseball, just for the fun of it. They get 
the fun, while the birds, some of the most 
beautiful we have, in consequence suffer 
the most excruciating tortures.” 

“That is pretty strong coming from 
you,” I remarked. 

“Well, it is true. When I think of the 
birds whose eyes I have put out, whose 
legs and wings I have mutilated, and whose 
heads I have crushed to put them out of 
their misery, I sometimes wonder that the 
very welkin has not echoed with the cry 
of ‘Shame!’ The other day I shot a wood- 
cock, not making a clean kill as few of us 
do. I had shattered one wing-tip, blinded 
one eye, and broken both legs. When I 
picked it up it fluttered feebly to get away, 
then rolled its one remaining eye, a great 
round eye, up to mine, and right then 
and there the question came to me as it 
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never had come before, ‘Why did you do 
it?’ 

“Well, I went home, thinking it over, 
Why had I done it? And all I could hon- 
estly say was that I had done it for fun, 
Fun for me, but excruciating pain for the 
bird. I cleaned and put away my gun, and 
now I am through with the whole wretched 
torturing business.”’ 

Weak sentimentality was that? No, 
sentimentality perhaps, but not weak. It 
was human feeling exaggerated in a whole- 
some direction, I think. Some day we shall 
all rise to attain the same point of view. 
Some day we shall become civilized enough 
to put an end by law to the yearly sport 
of shooting game-birds. We are gradually 
outlawing the hideous steel trap. We have 
our statutes and societies for prevention 
of neglect and cruelty towards dumb 
beasts. Nobody today in a civilized com- 
munity can wilfully neglect or maltreat a 
dog, cat, or other domestic animal. We 
have proscribed the killing of song-birds. 
But it is still permissible, at certain times, 
for one to slaughter and to torture game 
birds at will, birds whose economic worth 
is considerable and whose power to work 
harm is nil. Very likely no sportsman 
means to be cruel, but cruelty is an inevi- 
table part of the sport of shooting. There 
is not the slightest question about that. 

Some day, when our national conscience 
becomes more awakened, we shall proscribe 
this. May that day come soon! May it not 
be necessary first for us all to see the 
agony of crucifixion in the eye of a pain- 
tortured bird, shot for fun! 


The Jack London Club is a humane soci- 
ety with no officers and no dues and a mem- 
bership of about 535,000. You can become a 
member of this club by refusing to patron- 
ize the theaters that cater animal perform- 
ances, and by sending your name to Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston Mass. 


Acme News Picture 

A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE GERMAN S&S. P. C. A. DISTRIBUTING CHRIST- 

MAS GIFTS TO THE DOGS OF THE BLIND IN BERLIN. THIS UNUSUAL 
FESTIVAL TOOK PLACE IN THE CIRCUS BUSCH LAST DECEMBER 
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Speaker Garner’s Dog 


N a series of articles on “‘The Smartest 

Thing My Dog Ever Did,” contributed 
to American Forests by James Hay, Jr., 
we find this very interesting anecdote by 
the new Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Hon. John N. Garner :— 


The smartest dog I ever knew or saw 
was the companion, friend and confidant 
of my boyhood on the banks of the Red 
River in the Lone Star State—old “Shep.” 
Generally speaking, he was the breed 
known as the shepherd, but I always sus- 
pected that some of his forebears had 
peculiar notions concerning the companion- 
ate marriage fad. But, man, that dog cer- 
tainly was smart! 


The job of cutting wood and carrying it 
into the house was a never-ending task 
when I was a boy. The wood was al- 
ways tough and the ax always dull. Our 
entire house was heated with wood stoves, 
and every morning I had to chop enough 
wood to fill up the wood-box in the kitchen, 
which seemed to me at that time twice as 
big as a piano-box. 

One day the idea struck me that old 
Shep might be able to help me with this 
annoying chore. I put a stick of wood in 
his mouth and took another in my hand 
and invited him to follow me. We both 
went to the kitchen wood-box and I drop- 
ped mine in, and indicated to him that his 
mission in life was to follow suit. 

After three or four trips the big idea 
soaked into his mind, and from that day 
on he was always with me when I began 
chopping wood, and as each stick was split 
he would joyously grab it and race to the 
kitchen and put it in the box. I always 
knew that the box was full when he stop- 
ped carrying. Then we would slip down 
to the meadow and run rabbits. 

Another useful chore that Shep learned 
was to carry a pail of milk from the barn 
to the house. One of my numerous jobs 
was to milk three cows—the long-horned 
variety, not much to them except horns, 
bones and hide. As each bucket was filled 
Shep would carefully take the handle in 
his mouth, walk up the path to the house, 
set the bucket down on the porch, and 
rattle the doorknob with his paws to get 
some one to open the door for him, when 
he would again pick up the bucket and 
take it into the kitchen. 

Once in a while, however, he would act 
exactly like a real American farm boy. 
After setting the milk down on the porch, 
he would look in every direction and care- 
fully listen, and when convinced that no 
one could see him, he would take half a 
dozen good laps of milk from the bucket, 
carefully lick his chops to remove suspicion, 
and then innocently rattle the door-knob. 

This procedure always tickled me. I 
never gave him away. It would have been 
too much like blabbing on some human 
being. Besides, I like to take a hasty drink 
out of a milk crock every now and then 
myself. 


Have you registered your name with 
those who disapprove of animal turns on 
the stage, of exploiting and capitalizing 
performances that can be produced only 
by cruelty to dumb animals either before, 
during, or after their exhibition? 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Some Good Folks I Have Known 
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NIXON WATERMAN 


truly fine people in 

my time. I will speak 
of just a few of them. I 
wish I might talk about 
many more. I was attract- 
ed toward them, not be- 
cause they were physical- 
ly or mentally distin- 
guished in any way, but 
chiefly because they were 
kind. Selfishness has been called the sum 
of all villainies; so kindness can be looked 
upon as being the sum of all virtues. As 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox says: 


“While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs.” 


Sixty-some years ago when the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, then build- 
ing across Iowa, had reached Creston, then 
a typical frontier town in the southwest 
section of the state, my father, on one 
occasion, was shipping two cars of grain to 
Chicago. While one car was filling and 
another was wanted, it was found that the 
only other car available at that moment 
was one that had been switched on to a 
little-used side-track and left standing for 
some days. The foreman of the switch- 
yard, on arranging to employ this car for 
my father’s use, was addressed by an Irish 
woman living near the track: 

“What do ye be plannin’ to do?” she 
asked as she saw the switch-engine head- 
ing for where the car stood. 

“We’re after this car to load it with 
grain,” was the foreman’s reply. 

“Sure, now, ye can’t take that car, can 
ye?” she inquired. “There’s a pair o’ robins 
got a nest underneath there on a cross- 
beam.” 

“What a melancholy circumstance!” said 
the foreman after an investigation had 
shown the mother bird was on the nest. “I 
don’t know what I can do about it. The 
man wants to load this car today and there 
isn’t another empty in the yard anywhere 
and I can’t pick up one along the line be- 


l HAVE known some 


ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR DOGS 


fore tomorrow.” The switching-engine was 
moving toward the car to which it was to 
be attached. The yard-master motioned the 
engineer to stop. “Stay where you are till 
I give you further orders.” Then he sought 
my father loading the first car, and said to 
him: “What are we to do? That’s the only 
empty in the yard and I couldn’t pick up 
another before tomorrow, and there’s a rob- 
in in her nest on a cross-beam under that 
car.” 

Had he known my father well he could 
have guessed the answer. Another car was 
picked up and loaded on the morrow. I 
never hear the robin’s cheery morning call 
or more sober evening song without think- 
ing that the singer may be a many-times 
removed grandchild of that pair that made 
their nest on a car cross-beam. And I al- 
ways think pleasantly of that kind-hearted 
Irish woman and that sympathetic yard 
foreman. 

I once had a neighbor who owned a fine 
cat. A man up the street with one of those 
peculiarly-divided natures that made him 
like dogs and dislike cats came along 
with his airedale. That cat, playing in the 
yard, was taken unawares and ran up a 
small, insecure tree which, had there been 
time to choose, its inherent instinct would 
have told it not to trust. The dog was 
close after it and, doglike, continued to 
dance eagerly under the tree, desiring to 
get at it. The cat would have remained 
safely in its wabbly perch had not the man 
conceived the idea that it would prove in- 
teresting to shake the cat out of the tree 
and see the chase. He succeeded in shak- 
ing the cat out when the dog caught and 
injured it somewhat. The cat’s owner ar- 
rived in time to save his pet’s life. Then he 
said something to the dog’s owner, and the 
dog’s owner said something in reply, and 
then there occurred the laying on of hands. 
Some days later when the dog owner had 
sufficiently recovered to appear in court, he 
haled my neighbor before a judge who, 
when he had heard all the evidence said 
to my neighbor: 

“You did a good morning’s work. More 
strength to you. The case is dismissed.” 

From that moment on I always admired 
that judge. 

I went one day to call on a Negro friend 
who owns a happy little cabin home and 
garden in a Florida village. I found him 
watering his flower garden with a whisk- 
broom and a pail of water. “Why, Moses,” 
said I, “why don’t you use that?” pointing 
to a watering-pot that hung on a Chero- 
kee rose support not far away. 

“Yeah, why not? Dat’s hit!” said he, 
chuckling. “I jes’ bought dat new an’ hung 
it up dar an’ de fust ting Ah knowed, durin’ 
the wet days w’en fer a while we wasn’t 
waterin’ de garden, a pair o’ dem fly- 
catcher birds built a nest in it an’ now I 
cain’t tetch hit till dem pesky critters has 
done hatched out an’ gone away.” 

All the neighbors said Moses was a good, 
kind man. 

One time a new neighbor came to the 
farm adjoining my father’s. He was a 
stranger to the community and we could 
learn but little about him. He was dark- 
visaged and not too inviting in his manner. 
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We sought to keep him at arms’ length 
until we learned more about him. When 
haying time came and he was cutting the 
grass in his meadow, we learned that he 
kept close watch for the nests of the 
meadow-larks and the bobolinks which were 
in his field and whenever he spied one he 
left about it a considerable spot of uncut 
grass. Then we knew him to be the kind- 
hearted man that, ever after, we warmly 
esteemed. 

I have met a lot of fine folks in the 
world. One pretty sure way of finding out 
how fine they are is to note the degree of 
kindness with which they treat the furred 
and feathered creatures that depend on us 
for their well-being. 


Our Friend, the Red Fox 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


OR more than thirty years red foxes 

have lived down among the rocks and 
crags in the hollows of my big timber pas- 
ture. During this time they have not dis- 
turbed my poultry that I know of. I will 
not say that the fox never disturbs poul- 
try, but so far none of them have molested 
mine. Looking around in the vicinity of 
their dens, I have found the bones of rab- 
bits, ground-squirrels, mice, rats and craw- 
fish claws but no chicken bones. 

Foxes are far less destructive to the 
nests of wild birds than squirrels or cats, 
although I believe if we attend to feeding 
our cats as we should they are not apt io 
destroy young birds. One good thing about 
the fox is that he is too smart to be caught 
in a trap. Because of that fact he will not 
be extinct for some time. 

I have had mother hens hide their nests 
out in the blackberry patch, not a quar- 
ter of a mile from the spot where a mother 
fox reared her litter of young foxes, and 
the hen would hatch out her chickens and 
bring them up in a few days and never 
be molested at all. There are many things 
for a fox to eat on my place besides birds 
and chickens and this may possibly account 
for the good behavior of my foxes. 


Write to the Jack London Club, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, for full par- 
ticulars about the cruelty in trained animal 
acts and what this Club is trying to do. 
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Even the Skunk 


WALTER A. DYER 


URING the past year or so skunks 

have become so numerous in my part 

of the country as to constitute a pest 
not to be disregarded. They have invaded 
towns and villages and even residential sec- 
tions of large cities 
where their presence 
has been found obnox- 
ious. In one town the 
citizens were officially 
warned not to leave 
their doors open and 
unscreened for fear 
the undesired intrud- 
ers might wander into 
the houses. In many 
places organized war- 
fare has been declared against the tribe 
of Mephitis putida. 

No doubt this movement for extermin- 
ation is justified, if human comfort is the 
only consideration. (Certainly there is no 
question of actual danger involved.) There 
are several counts against the skunk in 
addition to that of odor. And yet, though 
I have had more than one unpleasant ex- 
perience myself, I am unable to acquire 
the extreme prejudice against the animal 
that seems to be generally held. He has his 
attractive qualities if you will but look for 
them, and, according to my curious creed, 
he has his inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Murderous 
hatred, in whatever form, is never Christian 
or civilized. If we must destroy him, I sup- 
pose we must, but let us not be so blood- 
thirsty about it. 

One evening last summer I passed a 
skunk lying dead in the road, and I heard 
someone remark, rather indelicately and 
with obvious glee, “There’s one less of 
those vile-smelling devils.”” And he laughed, 
as if a dead skunk were a good joke. 

I registered an objection. The skunk is 
not a devil and death is not a joke. 

“Well, what are they good for?” was 
asked. 

“What is any animal good for? 


What 


are you and I good for? Our human scale 
of values has little to do with the question,” 
I replied. 


a 


I prefer to think of the skunk as one of 
those creatures of the wild without whom 
life and nature would be infinitely less 
interesting. He is closely related to the 
mink and weasel and is best known for his 
odorous and peculiar means of defense. It 
is, however, only a means of defense and 
is not employed merely to be obnoxious to 
the human race, as some people appear 
to believe. The skunk will seldom waste 
his ammunition unless attacked or stirred 
to anger or suddenly terrified. On all or- 
dinary occasions he will run away if he 
can, and while running away he is power- 
less to harm his pursuer. 

Last summer I discovered that three or 
four half-grown skunks were living under 
my barn, and I was a bit disturbed at 
first. I would see them hunting crickets in 
the grass nearby, and they would waddle 
to cover at my approach, while I gave them 
a wide berth. But before long we became 
better acquainted and lost our fear of one 
another. I became convinced that they were 
doing more good than harm in the barn, 
destroying predatory mice and young rats. 
They were quite odorless, rather pretty, 
and very interesting to watch, and I 
awaited further developments with equa- 
nimity. Unfortunately, my dog discovered 
them. He is quick as a flash and skunks 
are slow. He killed two of them on two 
different evenings, with much damage to 
his social status, and the rest disappeared. 
He was only following his instincts, but I 
felt sorry to lose my skunks. 

The skunk has its beauty, with its long 
fur strikingly marked with black and white, 
but its gait is not graceful. Having de- 
veloped other means of defense than speed, 
it has become a slow-moving, short-legged, 
rather ungainly animal, inclined to obesity 
at certain times of the year. These char- 
acteristics, and its propensity for hunting 
beetles at night in the open, account for 
the hundreds that are slain annually by 
automobiles. Often, I fear, it is unneces- 
sary slaughter. The skunk lives in dens in 
the woods, in old woodchucks’ burrows, 
under farm buildings, and even in culverts 
and drains. 

The young are born in May, usually five 
or six in a litter, and very soon the mother 
leads them forth to teach them methods 
of hunting. They are as pretty and play- 
ful as kittens. A troop of them following 
their mother through the orchard on a June 
evening, or playing together in the sun- 
shine, is a pretty enough sight to soften 
the heart of the most obdurate skunk- 
hater. They have semi-hibernating habits, 
like the raccoon. They are seldom to be 
seen in December or January, when the 
families are sleeping together in sheltered 
dens, but in February they usually grow 
hungry and re-appear to go foraging across 
the snow. 

For the food they eat they are to be both 
praised and blamed. The farmer may well 
spare the mice, grasshoppers, beetles, and 
grubs which they consume in enormous 
quantities, and they do no damage to his 
garden or crops, but unfortunately they are 
fond of the eggs and young of birds and 
when driven by hunger do not hesitate to 
invade the poultry house. They also annoy 
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suburbanites by boring round holes in vel- 
vet lawns in search of grubs. I imagine 
the count is about fifty-fifty. They do 
most of their feeding after sunset. 

The other day I heard of an experience 
which illustrates both the friendliness and 
the intelligence of the skunk. Several times 
last spring the night-watchman at one of 
our New England colleges noticed a skunk 
near a ravine during his nightly patrol of 
the campus. Frequent meetings served to 
allay apprehension on both sides, and at 
last the watchman ventured to call the 
skunk to him and stroke her fur. She 
seemed greatly pleased with this attention, 
and a few nights later she appeared at the 
usual rendezvous with half a dozen skunk- 
lings which she exhibited to her friend as 
proudly as would a mother cat. 

He told his story at home, and his little 
daughter begged so hard to be allowed to 
see these skunk babies that he picked one 
of them up the next night, albeit with some 
misgivings, and carried it home, while the 
mother looked after him doubtfully but 
without making serious objections. The 
baby skunk was much admired and petted 
for a day, but as it had evidently not been 
weaned the night-watchman took it back 
the next night to the ravine. The mother 
skunk, with the rest of her family, was 
waiting for him. They received the little 
traveler back into the family circle with 
demonstrations of pleasure and affection. 

It is people who do not know or under- 
stand skunks who fear and dislike them so 
intensely. Genuine naturalists find them 
beautiful, interesting, intelligent, and harm- 
less. They are extremely neat and clean in 
their habits, and when their confidence is 
gained they are entirely trustworthy. I 
am told that they make lovable and amus- 
ing pets, though I have no personal testi- 
mony to offer on that score. I would not 
advise the experiment if there is a dog in 
the immediate vicinity. 

I have ne expectation that anything I 
have said will make the skunk more popu- 
lar. I am only pleading for a little more 
tolerance, a little less savagery on the part 
of mankind. I expect to avoid skunks my- 
self, as a rule, but I shall kill none. 


Cedars in My Timber 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


I have noticed lately in my timber pas- 
tures many little cedar trees from a few 
inches up to two feet in height. As these 
cedars grow larger they will not only be 
very beautiful but very valuable as shel- 
ters for livestock during storms. As I 
do not pasture my timber areas very heav- 
ily with livestock these little cedars will 
have a chance to mature and be of some 
use. But how do they come to be there 
when there are no big cedars within a mile 
of them, someone will ask? The answer is, 
birds carry the seeds and drop them there. 
Without birds many trees would pass out 
of existence as forest trees and without 
trees the propagation of bird life will be 
seriously interfered with. Let us save both 
trees and birds as much as. we can. I 
have found it necessary to prohibit trap- 
ping on my place on account of birds as 
well as the suffering of animals. Some 
trappers are cruel enough to shoot harm- 
less birds to use as bait in their traps. 
We can do much to prevent cruelty if we 
will use our power. 
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“Tippy the Terrier”’ 


By “ROVER” in the Boston Herald 


AILY, on Boston’s esplanade, the Rover 
meets a vast variety of dogs. Of all 
breeds and colors, they range in size from 
the tiniest of ‘“Pekes’” to a huge great 
Dane, who once called forth, in the Rover’s 
hearing, from an awe-struck observer the 
ejaculation: “Gee, that ain’t no dog; that’s 
a horse.” 
In one respect, however, all these dogs 


are alike. They are well-mannered, good 
tempered, sophisticated “citizens of the 
world.” In the Social Register of Boston 


dogdom, they are the “smart Beacon street 
set” of the Back Bay. 

Almost the smallest of the lot in point 
of size, but among the largest in “pep” and 
courage, is “Tippy,” the subject of this 
sketch. He belongs to an old Scottish 
family, the Cairns, and if you never heard 
of the Cairns, then most emphatically, you 
don’t “know your terriers.” The Cairns 
trace their ancestry back to 1600, when 
they patrolled the Scottish border as watch 
dogs of the farms, barking with equal 
vigor at wolves and Englishmen, and wag- 
ing relentless warfare on rats and rabbits. 
And they are no “has been,” either, but, on 
the contrary, have grown steadily in popu- 
larity. For example, the favorite dog and 
constant companion of the Prince of Wales 
is a Cairn. And if that isn’t moving in 
high society, then what is? 

Tippy, therefore, is of “gentle blood,” 
and shows it in every line of his little 
body, and in every action of his life. He 
is a gentleman and a sportsman, and is the 
idol of his present owner (who, in this 
story, prefers to remain incog., but who, 
we may say in passing is a well-known 
Boston lawyer and author, who, in his 
earlier days, displayed a nimble pair of 
heels on the cinder path.) 

Of the first year of Tip’s life we know 
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nothing. We may plausibly conjecture a 
joyous puppyhood on some estate in Scot- 
land, his days filled with happiness, and 
with never the shadow of a cloud on his 
horizon. But soon, alas! the covetous eye 
of the dog-snatcher spied him. And then 
the disastrous day—the halting of the sin- 
ister car, the stealthy approach of the vil- 
lains — the struggle — the capture — Tippy 
bound and gagged—the dash for the coast— 
the midnight boat to Paris! Shades of Ed- 
gar Wallace and E. Phillips Oppenheim! 
A tragic turning in poor Tippy’s fortunes! 

All this, however, though highly prob- 
able is but conjecture. Now, however, Tip 
comes on the scene in person. On an April 
morning, a year and a half ago, Mrs. Guy 
Murchie, of Boston, was walking along a 
Parisian boulevard when she beheld a 
strange and pathetic procession approach- 
ing. The vanguard of the army was a 
“sandwich-man,” whose placards set forth 
the merits of a certain Parisian dog shop. 
And the rear guard was poor Tip, attached 
to a long string, and with drooping ears 
and tail, the very type and image of “when 
a feller needs a friend.” 

As Mrs. Murchie viewed him with sym- 
pathetic eye, the procession reached the 
dog shop, and Tippy, actively protesting, 
was dragged within. And, a moment later, 
as Mrs. Murchie stood hesitating, from his 
little cage, just level with the street, there 
gazed up at her the dark and eloquent 
eyes of the imprisoned Tippy. Plainer than 
speech itself, those eyes implored: “Oh, 
lady, lady, I’m a very miserable little dog. 
If you would only help me, I’d never for- 
get it as long as I live.” And that un- 
spoken prayer was Tip’s salvation. Five 
minutes later he was free. 

On her return to Boston Mrs. Murchie, 
in her travels, found it impossible to take 
Tip with her, and so bequeathed him to 
his present owner. No dog on the espla- 
nade attracts more attention, or has more 
friends, both four and two-footed, than Tip. 
Ball playing is his great delight—he owns a 
score of balls, of all colors and sizes—and he 
gathers in flies and stops grounders with all 
the certainty and the nonchalance of a 
Babe Ruth or a “Rabbit”? Maranville. 

Thus, on alien soil, Tip maintains the 
best traditions of the land of the thistle. 
Sometimes a wistful look comes into his 
eyes. Perhaps to himself he is saying: 


Frou-the dim shieling on the misty island, 

Mountains divide us, and a world of seas; 

Yet still our hearts are true, our hearts 
are Highland, 

And we, in dreams, behold the Hebrides. 


But, for the most part, he is too busy for 
thoughts like these. Loyal, affectionate, 
friendly, courageous—many of us could do 
worse than copy the virtues of “Tippy the 
Terrier.” 


The Dog Won 


According to the Associated Press, Bobby 
Hardy, five, and his younger brother walked 
into the city hall of Quincy, IIl., recently, 
and asked Police Clerk Jack Pottel: 

“Have you any floors we can scrub?” 

“Why?” asked the clerk. 

“Well” said the boy, “It’s like this. We 
got a dog, but no dollar for a license.” 

They got the job, and the dog got the 
license. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed with 
each offering. 


Good News from Turkey 


RS. ALICE W. MANNING, so long 

connected with Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, and who has done so much for 
the welfare of animals in Turkey, sends us 
the following which seems, when one thinks 
of the days of old Turkey, almost too good 
to be true:— 

“You will rejoice with me in the good 
news I received today. The Minister of 
Education has ordered Humane Education 
to be taught in all the schools of Turkey! 
They have begun already in the free night 
schools where the working people go. Now 
we are preparing two little books, one for 
primary schools, and one for the older 
children. I am very happy about this, and 
I know you will be, too.” 

We have co-operated with Mrs. Manning 
in her humane work for many years, help- 
ing both through literature sent and from 
time to time through financial aid. For 
years the seed seemed to be falling on bar- 
ren soil but during the recent past it has 
begun to yield a most welcome harvest. 


Truly a Brave and Honest 
Man 


All honor to Professor Deycke, one of 
the physicians tried at Lubeck, Germany, 
on the charge of responsibility for the 
deaths of seventy-six infants after th. ad- 
ministration of anti-tubercular serum. He 
assumed the sole responsibility, saying 
that he administered the anti-tubercular 
serum in the belief that it would be of 
benefit to the children and added: 

“I know from subsequent experiments 
that I made a scientific error. I have tried 
for years to help the sick, and I beg the 
court to find me alone guilty.” 

Turning to the court room which was 
filled with parents whose babies had died, 
he pleaded: 

“T hope the parents, with whom I deeply 
sympathize will take this into consider- 
ation.” 

A brave and honest man! 

—Living Tissue 


Are you circulating a Disarmament 
Petition? Write for one to this office, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Conquests of the Cat 


UFFON wrote of the horse that it is 

the noblest conquest of man; he might 
well have written of man that he is the no- 
blest conquest of the cat. As they lie there 
I think of the cats which have conquered 
the greatest of men. Richelieu, at the 
height of his power, with the weight of 
Europe upon him, sitting at his desk amid 
a pile of documents, disposing of the des- 
tinies of nations, would have preferred to 
have cut off a portion of his scarlet gown 
rather than disturb the slumber of ‘“‘Racan” 
or ‘‘Moussard-le-Fougueux” or ‘“‘Soumise”’ 
or “Ludovic-le-Cruel.” 

I never tire of looking at the cats which 
Steinlen drew so lovingly with such a deft 
pen. I like to think of ‘‘Hamilcar,’”’ the 
guardian of the City of Books, which Ana- 
tole France described in “Sylvestre Bon- 
nard.”’ There is, too, ‘‘Belkis’” which Pierre 
Loti named with great pomp and ceremony. 
Victor Hugo was the proud possessor of 
“Chamoine”’; and Michelet, the historian, 
Sainte-Beuve, the critic, Meremee, the 
novelist, Gautier, the poet, Maupassant, the 
story-teller, and the magnificent Chateau- 
briand, all had their cats. Barbey d’Aure- 
villy with Coppee with “Isa- 
belle,” Baudelaire with his feline family,— 
the list is endless. SISLEY HUDDLESTON 

Whether he cut down the cherry tree or 
not, already nearly 8,000,000 trees have 
been registered and will be planted, or 
have been planted, dedicated to George 
Washington through the agency of the 
American Tree Association. The goal was 
10,000,000. It looks as though the num- 
ber would reach 20,000,000. 


The following from an exchange we 
hope is true:— 

Lovers of dumb animals should be inter- 
ested in the news that tomato plants in- 
stead of canaries are being used in the 
Yale University laboratories and green- 
houses to give warnings of illuminating 
gas leaks. 

There have been fourteen states many 
of whose hunters were so much more eager 
to kill our wild fowl than to safeguard 
the supply for the future that they se- 
cured from the Secretary of Agriculture 
an extension of the time for slaughter be- 
yond the one month it was hoped might 
satisfy them. Such hunters we shall not 
call sportsmen. Among these states are 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 


Our Band of Mercy organizer in Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Ella A. Maryott, visited 43 
schools during the fall in Braintree, Nor- 
wood, Lexington, Bedford, Chelsea, and 
Brookline. She organized 385 Bands of 
Mercy with an aggregate membership of 
14,612. 


At the annual meeting of the American 


Fondouk Maintenance Committee, Inc., 
held in January, all the officers were re- 
elected. We shall be glad to send a copy 
of the report for the year 1931 to any- 
body interested, not now a subscriber to 
the Fondouk fund, who will address the 
President, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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Mass. Humane Trapping 
Council 


T the annual meeting of the Humane 

Trapping Council in Worcester, Dec. 
13, Frank H. Washburn, Jr., of that 
city, was re-elected President and Dr. 
Wesley A. Young of the Boston Animal 
Rescue League and Howard D. Brawn of 
Middleboro were elected vice-presidents, 
William R. Westcott of Harvard declining 
re-election. Dr. Francis H. Rowley was 
again named chairman of the Board of 
Directors and Mrs. Edith B. Woodward of 
Norton replaced Frank Deyette of Dennis 
as a member of the Board. With these 
few exceptions, the personnel of officers 
remains the same as for the past year. 

Almost coincidental with this meeting 
was the decision of the Supreme Court with 
respect to the anti-steel-trap law. Charles 
W. Proctor of Holden, attorney for the 
Council, outlined the case of Joseph Hig- 
gins of Barre, known as the “test case,” 
in which he purposely set traps in viola- 
tion of the law. Mr. Proctor told of certain 
rulings in the Superior Court, namely that 
trees set out and cultivated as forests did 
not constitute cultivated land; that mow- 
ing land on which hay was growing did 
not constitute cultivated land; that a trap 
set near a vacant building was _ illegal, 
since a building was intended to house 
something which needed protection. He 
then told of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in declaring the humane trapping 
law to be constitutional. The Supreme 
Court held, in part, that the law in ques- 
tion was intended to be in the interests of 
public morals and directed against acts 
which have a tendency to dull humanitarian 
feelings; that it was not discriminatory in 
nature; nor was it directed against any 
class or group of people. 

Howard Noble, chairman of the Press 
Committee, called attention to the various 
letters and stories about the anti-steel-trap 
law appearing in the papers throughout 
the state, many of which were designed 
to undermine the law and lay the grounds 
for its repeal. He assured the friends of 
the act that in the event the Legislature 
did vote in favor of repeal, a referendum 
could be attached and the question again 
carried to the people in the next state 
election. 

Waldo Bryant, Chairman of the Trap 
Committee, reported his experiments with 
the so-called humane traps. He said he 
had found the folding-box wire traps and 
certain makes of killer traps to be abso- 
lutely practical when proper care was tak- 
en in the setting of the traps and the use 
of natural bait. Mr. Bryant’s statement 
was corroborated by Howard Brawn who 
strongly favored the wire live trap. Other 
testimony was given by members present 
of their success with both the live and the 
killer type traps. 

It was the voice of all present that the 
next most important step in the Council’s 
program was an educational campaign, 
especially among the trappers. It was sug- 
gested that some man well-versed in the 
ways of the woods should be employed, 
whose duties should be to work with the 
trappers, instructing them in the kinds of 
traps believed to come within the meaning 
of the law and the correct ways of han- 
dling, setting and baiting these traps. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomper, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Stockton, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 

L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry ALLEN Herman N. DEAN 
Harvey R. Futter Frep T. Vickers 
Water B. Pore Howarp WILLAND 
Daviw A. Botton 


t 6100 


County Prosecuting Officers 


Harvey R. Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Cuarvtes F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wituram W. Haswe tu, Methuen, Western Essex 
THEeopoRE W. Perarson, Springfield, 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 


Wituiam H. Lyne, New Bedford, 
WinrieLtp E. Dunnam, Attleboro, \ Bristol 


Harotp G, ANDREws, Hyannis, 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 
W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston — Mrs. EpitH WasHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. AntHuR W. Hurusurt, First Vice- 
Pres.; Mrs. Wm. J. McDona.p, Second Vice-Pres.; Mrs. 
A.J. Fursusn, Treas.; Miss HELEN W. Porter, Rec. Sec.; 
Mrs. Jonn A. DyKeman, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. A. P. FisHer, 
Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 
Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Charity Reed 
Maxwell of Westwood, Costello C. Con- 
verse of Boston, and Andrew Gray Weeks 
of Marion, 

January 12, 1932. 


In December lectures with illustrations of 
animals and the work of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. were given by Mr. L. R. Talbot 
In Carter Junior High school, Chelsea; 
Michael Driscoll Junior High, Brookline; 
and North Junior High, Quincy; before 
audiences totaling 1,780. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


and 
Dispensary for Animals 
Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 

. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 

. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 

. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 

M. EVANS, p.v.s. 

3. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
C. G. HALL, 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


TueEoporeE W. Pearson, General Manager 
A. R. Evans, v.M.p., Veterinarian 


184 Longwood Avenue 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
Including Springfield Branch 
Hospital Dispensary 


Cases entered 622 Cases 1,969 
Dogs 438 Dogs 1,586 
Cats 168 Cats 359 
Horses 11 Birds 22 
Birds 3 Horse 1 
Rabbit Donkey 
Monkey 1 

Operations 554 

Hospital cases since opening Mar. 

1, 1915 .... 99,918 

Dispensary Cases 


312,330 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in December 


For selling an old and feeble mule that 
was unfit for labor, a defendant was found 
guilty and fined $25. 

For cruelly beating and _ intentionally 
wounding a dog, fine $15 and costs. 

Having in his possession a dog whose 
ears were recently cropped, defendant was 
convicted and fined $25. 

Cruelly abandoning a_ dog, 
case filed. 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty and suf- 
fering upon a hen, fine $5. 

Driving a horse that was unfit for labor, 
$25 fine. 

For selling an old and unfit horse that 
had been given him to be killed, defendant 
was fined $15. 

For burying six puppies alive, offender 
was fined $50. 

Non-feeding horse, $10 fine. 

Failing to provide proper food and 
drink for thirteen hogs, convicted, put on 
probation for six months. 

Permitting a horse to be worked when 
unfit for labor by reason of lameness, fine 
$10. Horse ordered destroyed. 

Failing to provide proper shelter for 
hogs, guilty, case filed. 

_ Two defendants, one, the owner, the 
other, custodian of a horse, were found 
guilty of under-feeding and non-sheltering 
the animal. The former was sentenced a 
month to House of Correction, the latter 
was convicted and his case placed on file. 


convicted, 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payment of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker in- 
scribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 
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The Horses’ Christmas 


YULETIDE celebration, observed 
A and approved for sixteen years in 
Boston, is the giving of free Christmas 
dinners to the working horses on the day 
before the holiday. It is sponsored by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and for some 
fifteen years was hetd in Post Office 
Square. Owing to prolonged and extensive 
building construction in this most desir- 
able place the large and attractively dec- 
orated tree has been necessarily aban- 
doned. The horses, however, were not over- 
looked or omitted this season. Their Christ- 
mas dinner was carried to them and served 
from platform trucks drawn by fine horses, 
as they most fittingly should be. (See front 
cover). 

From two such vans bags of feed, put up 
in advance and consisting of oats, corn, 
chopped carrots and apples, were distributed. 
After cruising through sections of the city 
where horses are in daily use, in the market 
districts, approaches to the freight terminals, 
and supplying many teams, trucks were . 
stationed in Haymarket and India Squares, 
both excellent vantage-points on the main 
lines of daily equine traffic. Hot coffee, 
doughnuts and sandwiches were generous- 
ly provided for drivers and their helpers. 
To such teams as were unable to find 
room to enjoy their noon-day Christmas 
dinner or were too busy to tarry in the 
midst of their pre-holiday toil, bags of pre- 
pared feed were given for home consump- 
tion. 

The “Horses’ Christmas” is an annual 
holiday feature. Its greatest value is that 
it is an effective, humane _ object-lesson, ° 
and a public recognition of the faithful ser- 
vice rendered by the city’s work-horses. 
The horses themselves are not the great- 
est beneficiaries. There are hundreds of 
men and women and children eager to lend 
a hand in this unique Christmas observ- 
ance and thousands of others who watch 
it with undoubted pleasure and approba- 
tion. The Society extends grateful ac- 
knowledgment to all those who aid in mak- 
ing the occasion the success that it has 
been and is. 


The cop got out his book and poised his 
stubby pencil. 

“What’s your name?” 

“John Smith.” 

“Naw, yer real name!” barked the officer. 

“Well then,” said the fun-loving motor- 
ist, “put me down as William Shakespeare.” 

“That’s better,” grumbled the cop as he 
inscribed the ticket. “You can’t fool me 
with that Smith stuff.” 


Photo by Bachrach 
“MING TOY,” FIRST PATIENT TO BE 
TREATED AT MASS. S. P. C. A. HOSPI- 
TAL IN SPRINGFIELD, OWNED 
BY MARY F. BICKELL 
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PEACE ON EARTH, - 
KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
mgwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomser, Chairman, Chase Harris!Forbes Cor- 
poration 
G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shoe}Ma- 
chinery Corporation 
PuHILtp SrockTon, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Anthony Schmidt.................... Czecho-Slovakia 


Ecuador 

Leonard T. Hawksley reper 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé.............. Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton .......Madeira 

Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ............... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California. 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California. 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Field Representative 


Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Miss Gilbert in Maine 


HE Sunday Telegram, Portland, Maine, 

of December 20 last, contained a long 
article telling of the activities of Miss 
Lucia F. Gilbert, field worker of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, during the 
fall months, in the schools of that state. 
Her work was carried on with the full en- 
dorsement of State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Bertram E. Packard and the en- 
thusiastic support of local superintendents. 
Hundreds of Bands of Mercy were organ- 
ized after the pupils had listened to her 
inspiring talks, accompanied by demon- 
strations of humane posters made in 
Massachusetts schools. 


Among the cities and towns where Miss 
Gilbert has spoken in the schools are Port- 
land, South Portland, Westbrook, Lewiston, 
Auburn, Rockland, Camden, Belfast, Cas- 
tine, Bar Harbor, Machias, Jonesport, East- 
port, Lubec, Calais, Houlton, Fort fair- 
field, Presque Isle, Caribou, Van Buren, 
Madawaska, Frenchville and Fort Kent. 
She has also been heard at normal and 
training schools in Gorham, Lewiston, Cas- 
tine, Machais, Presque Isle and Fort Kent. 
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DECEASED FRIENDS 


Who Made Bequests to the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. and the American Humane 
Education Society in 1931 
NoTte:—Names of all earlier deceased friends, mak- 
ing similar bequests, appear in the issues of Our 
Dumb Animals for February, 1928, 1929, 1930, and 

1931. 

Ellen M. Blodgett, Belchertown 
Florence N. Bridgman, Auburndale 
Anna Ross Buitekan, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mabelle W. Bumstead, Watertown 
Anna Lane Burr, Northboro 

Laura J. Chandler, Cambridge 

Anne W. L. Ciocca, Brookline 

William S. Close, Melrose 

Costello C. Converse, Boston 

May A. Greenwood, Detroit, Michigan 
Charity Reed Maxwell, Westwood 
Alice Mannering, Andover 

George M. Morton, Chicopee 

Ada M. Nash, Weedsport, N. Y. 
Isabella J. Neal, Boston 

Jeremiah F. Rich, Wellfleet 

Miss Lucy J. Richards, Columbus, Ohio 
Frank S. Richardson, North Adams 
John B. Riley, Scituate 

Charles H. Spaulding, Lexington 

Amy E. Taylor, Lexington 

Louise Ann Thompson, Boston 
Andrew Gray Weeks, Marion 

Miss Virginia E. Wendel, Irvington, 


Henry K. White, Pepperell 
Henrietta Wood, Brookline 


November at the Fez 
Fondouk 


XCELLENT reports continue to come 

from Fez telling of the work done at 
the Fondouk. A letter says, “The Fondouk 
has 91 animals today. M. LeMaire and his 
secretary have just visited us and I am 
sure took away an excellent impression. 
He has given us permission to inspect the 
native fondouks (stables), and will put a 
native policeman at our disposal when we 
desire it. We have really won at last the 
confidence and good will of the city offi- 
cials. 

“You will be delighted to hear that we 
are having less and less need to fetch in 
animals, as the Arabs are bringing them 
in more and more of their own accord. 
This morning a horse was brought in the 
whole way from Meknes, 56 kilometers. In 
the old days the problem was to get 
enough animals. Now it is to keep the 
number down. We have 80 animals in 
again today, five too many. Still we do 
not want to go back on our proud boast 
that we never refuse a patient. This is 
also the reason why I hope and pray that 
the way may soon be clear to put the new 
building in hand.” 


November, 30 days 


Daily average, large animals 76 


Forage for same $93.86 
Daily average, dogs 18 
Forage for same 9.01 
Wages 73.60 
Salaries 200.00 
Vet’s consultations with Grimpret, 
senior 15.00 
Animals put to sleep 14 = 9.70 
Sundries 13.20 
Total $414.37 
Entries, 85 
Exits, 55 


If You Ask Me 


T. CHAMBERS ATKINSON 


HE little things do count. 

Aside from lemons and prunes and 
bathing beauties, the State of California 
produced 8,000,000 pounds of honey in 
1931. If that figure seems large, consider 
that it is fifty per cent under the 1930 
production. Eight millions, even though it 
be pounds of honey, is only a very rela- 
tive thing. It is an enormous amount of 
honey, quite true, but it is merely an ac- 
cumulation of very small amounts. And 
because of that it should be of even great- 
er interest to you and me. 


The labor of 3,000 bees is required to 
produce one pound of honey. Think of it! 
A busy, hard-working bee can produce 
just one-three-thousandths of a pound of 
honey. Not much for a year’s work! But, 
added to the total labors of 2,999 other 
bees, it becomes a pound of honey. Then, 
added to hot buttered biscuits, or crisp 
brown waffles, it can more than make 
mouths water. It brings smiles to care- 
worn faces. It warms the bodies and the 
souls of men. That tiny bit of honey, the 
product of one wee bee! 

Yes, little things do count. 


An accumulation of little things, if they 
be the right things, may change the course 
of history. 

Take, for instance, World Peace and In- 
ternational Disarmament. Those are very 
big things. Even bigger than 8,000,000 
pounds of honey. And vastly more impor- 
tant than honey when it comes to feeding 
the bodies and souls of men. But World 
Peace and International Disarmament are 
a whole lot like that mountain of honey. 
Their weight is in direct ratio to the num- 
ber of tiny workers who contribute their 
share of the total. They are very real and 
concrete expressions of great masses of 
individuals. 

One man _ says 
weigh very much.” 

Nor does the honey produced by one bee 
weigh much! 

But 24,000,000,000 bees in the State of 
California added materially to the comfort 
and security of mankind. How? By each 
one producing one-three-thousandths of a 
pound of honey! 


Now here is a very important thing 
about honey and World Peace: Those bees 
never would have been heard from if each 
one, having found the nectar he so desired, 
had sat down (or does a bee sit down?) to 
admire it alone. World Peace will never 
become an actuality so long as the millions 
who firmly believe in it, and sincerely pray 
for it, admire their cherished ideal “all by 
their lonesomes.” Modern sluggards should 
consider the bee. He joins his fellows. The 
product of his individual opinion does not 
weigh very much. But when 24,000,000,000 
of his kind get together even California 
Chambers of Commerce recognize the fact! 

There are movements afoot in every 
community in the United States which 
make it possible for you to add the weight 
of your opinion to that vast accumulation 
of public sentiment which is going to lift 
World Peace from the pedestal of long 
cherished ideals to radiant reality. 

Little things do count! 


“My opinion doesn’t 
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Deleterious Advertising 
MARGUERITE WARREN BURRILL 


HE other evening I abstractedly picked 

up a popular juvenile magazine for 
which I had been subscribing for my child 
and I began to examine the contents quite 
thoroughly, beginning with the ‘‘ads’’ and 
working through the stories and articles to 
the end. 


I was both amazed and indignant when 
I laid the periodical aside. For in it there 
had been at least four advertisements that 
would have aroused the ire of any human- 
itarian and which the average parent 
would consider highly deleterious to the 
growing boy or girl. 

The first printed “ballyhoo” dealt with 
firearms, playing up especially the merits 
of a blank cartridge pistol which was 
recommended as “both instructive and en- 
tertaining.”” Immediately pictures of little 
Bobby or Tommy fitting some real bullets 
“like dad uses” into the lethal weapon with 
childish, innocent enthusiasm and shooting 
some little chum dead, were conjured up 
in my mind. 

Searcely had the unpleasant thoughts 
receded when another equally diabolic and 
disturbing advertisement announced itself 
in thick printed letters. 


It told of the qualities of a sling-shot! 
“Of all the stupid and brutal things to 
bring to the attention of children,” I said 
to myself, and further read that ‘“‘the child 
who enjoyed hunting and _ out-of-door 
sports” would highly enjoy such a “clever” 
little contrivance. And I envisioned pic- 
tures of the next-door neighbor’s cat 
dreadfully mutilated, dragging itself away 
to die (that was about typical of the 
“hunting” the miserable little torture- 
weapon would make possible) while the 
“out-door sport” as likely as not would be 
represented by the blinded eye of the 
sling-bearer’s small companion who ‘“‘for- 
got to duck.” 

Next, a stereotyped and lurid ‘‘ad” an- 
nounced to the reader that So-and-So’s 
steel-traps were the best because their 
sturdy construction prevented “wring-offs.” 
“Wring-offs,” I presumed, meant the pro- 
cess of shaking the trap from the agonized 
creature’s body; perhaps, even worse, it 
signified the gnawing of the limb to afford 
escape. 

I thought I had discovered all the un- 
attractive advertisements but, no! as a 
sort of flippant and triumphant ‘finale’ I 
was eloquently informed on the last page 
of the magazine, that “John Doe’s air 
rifles were the only kind to put in the 
hands of young hunters’’! 

“Whew! What a magazine for my 
youngster to be reading!” I thought, and 
reaching for the blank which I had in- 
tended to use the following day to renew 
the subscription I tore it into small frag- 
ments and tossed them into the wastepaper 
basket. And, as I did so, I wondered how 
many naturally kind children had been 
turned into little monsters through the 
reading of such “ads”; and I earnestly 
hoped that other mothers and fathers 
sooner or later, upon finding similar ‘ads’ 
in their children’s periodicals, would act 
promptly as I had acted. We must exercise 
great care for their sake! 
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A Birds’ Christmas Tree 


FEW DAYS before Christmas a tree 

was set up at the Children’s Museum, 
Jamaica Plain, and laden with many kinds 
of food for the birds. We find the follow- 
ing in the Roslindale Transcript from an 
anonymous but appreciative contributor :— 
One of the most inspiring scenes I have 
ever witnessed anywhere was a Christmas 
tree for our friends, the birds. This was 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
although there was no limit at all to what 
anyone might contribute and do who had 
a will for the task. And a lot of children 
did have a great big will for this sport. 
It blossomed forth in a wonderful setting 
to which the birds came in hosts and re- 
ceived their fill of good things. Birds and 
squirrels, all were welcome, and how they 
did feast and disport amid the overladen 
branches of that wonderful tree. The 
presents came in droves and each little tot 
found a particular place for her tiny offer- 
ing to the birds’ Christmas. And, needless 
to say, every offering got its due meed of 
attention. The birdies showed no discrim- 
ination whatever. Everything tasted good 
and was most welcome. It was worth going 
miles to see this little bit of the Christmas- 
tide, as a great many visitors found out to 
their immense profit and enjoyment. Likely 
there were many more Christmas trees for 
the birds around the Parkway, but I shall 
always remember this one and the kind 
thought which made its enjoyment possible. 


A man went into a shop to buy a foun- 
tain pen. The young saleswoman gave him 
one to try, and he covered several sheets 
of paper with the words “Tempus Fugit.” 

The saleswoman offered him another pen. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “you’d like one of 
these better, Mr. Fugit.” 
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For the Wild Birds 


LEE MCCRAE 


OULD you have the wild birds and 

their songs around your home? 
Then do what one of my neighbors has 
done. 

She takes the pottery saucer usually 
placed beneath the pots of house-plants and 
sets them in a low crotch of a tree close to 
her living room window. This, filled with 
water, quickly attracts the little feathered 
folk and delights them so much that they 
linger near and pour out their thanks in 
song. If they happen to find the bowl dry 
there is such a scolding that she seldom 
forgets. 

We cannot all have elaborate bird-baths 
on our lawns, but we can place deep sau- 
cers in tree crotches that we can reach 
easily. In snow time perhaps the birds 
would prefer crumbs in them. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, Chairman 
of Chase Harris Forbes Corporation, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corpcration, and Philip Stockton, 
President of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management of 
our invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


A CEMETERY FOR ANIMALS IN A BEAUTIFUL SETTING 


Situated in the town of Agawam, Mass., near Springfield, is this privately owned 
cemetery for animals. It is on the estate occupied by the Misses Mary and Etta Allen 
who set aside the plot some years ago and therein have laid to rest the companions and 
pets to which they have been so devotedly attached. Twenty-four animals have been 
buried here, all but three of which were the faithful friends and servants of these two 
ladies. Of the others, one was a cat which belonged to a neighbor and personal friend, 
Miss Anna Phillips, and two dogs owned by the manager and caretaker of the farm, 
Mr. Walter L. Smith. Each grave has a headstone or marker with the name of the 


deceased upon it. 


This burial plot is pleasantly located at the top of a knoll, amid 


the pines and birches where everything is tastefully laid out and tidily cared for. It tes- 
tifies to a loving regard for animals in life as well as an affectionate remembrance for 


them in death. 
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One Egg and a Booby 
MARISHA PALMERSTON 


HE Portuguese name for gannet is 

“booby,” for they think the bird is 
a fool to show no fear of man. The brood- 
ing bird sits all the tighter 6n its sparse 
nest of seaweed and flotsam, with perhaps 
a lunge or two at you. They have about 
fifteen breeding stations, five near the 
British coasts, others at the Faroes, Iceland, 
and islands off eastern North America. 
Gannets arrive with their life-mates in 
March and April. By October, the thou- 
sands of birds are far at sea in search of 
food. The appetite of the gannet seems 
never to be appeased, so that you will find 
him the busiest of fishers during all his 
life. His menu seems to favor the full- 
grown herring and the mackerel, with some 
times a difficult, thorny victim that may 
prove fatal to the fisher. 
; The gannet is prolific, although staking 
its coming generation upon a lone egg. Joy- 
ous, full of vigor, but provident, these 
birds present an affectionate family life. 
Heaps of disgorged fish are stored near 
the nests, for stormy weather must not in- 
terfere with the nestlings. The parents 
look and act alike. Knocking their bills 
together, wagging their heads, cosseting 
their feathers, bending and bowing, they 
keep up their endless cry of, “urrah, ur- 
rah.” They relieve each other at the nest 
with much ceremony. In silence the bird 
arises, stretches its beak and neck, raises 
the wings, depresses the tail, and walks 
stiffly to the cliff’s edge. It launches itself 
with a peculiar cry, uttered only at this 
time. 

The nest on a cliff-shelf, though crude, 
is conducive to much thievery. The egg is 
greenish-blue, coated with a rough chalky 
layer. Placing its webbed feet over the 
egg, the gannet keeps this position. The 
brooding period is six weeks, which is un- 
usually long. 

The lone baby is blind, naked, and of 
slate color, but soon covered with a beauti- 
ful white down. For three months, the 
youngster is fed abundantly, becoming fat 
and sluggish, which is quite right for a 
young bird on the edge of a cliff. Feeding 
keeps the parents busy. First it is with 
half-digested packets of fish which have 
been disgorged and _ re-swallowed. The 
young bird thrusts its head into the open 
mouth of the parent and later into the 
crop, for the fresh fish. When it is three 
months old, it catches its first fish. 

It is three years before the gannets ma- 
ture and they are seen with the adults on 
the breeding stations. During this time, 
they have a series of different plumages. 

But even boobies will learn and when 
you behold the expertness of their dives 
that carry them open-winged almost into 
the water, you are convinced that they are 
rather clever boobies. 

Though the gannet is also known as the 
solan goose, it is not in any way related 
to geese, but to tropic birds, frigate-birds, 
cormorants and pelicans. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editor to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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Ancient Friends of Animals 
PAUL B. JOHNSON 


VER eighteen hundred years ago, 

the Greek biographer Plutarch was 
writing the life of the Roman statesman 
Cato who had lived three centuries earlier. 
Cato used to say that a man should be 
thrifty and sell his old oxen and other 
worn-out animals and even human slaves 
when they became old or disabled. 

Plutarch strongly disapproved of such 
teachings. He thought that kindness and 
charity “flow in streams from the gentle 
heart, like water from a copious spring, 
even down to the dumb animals. A kindly 
man will take good care of his horses even 
when they are worn out with age, and of 
his dogs, too, when their old age needs 
tender care.” 

He tells how the Athenians, while build- 
ing their incomparable temple, the Parthe- 
non, rewarded the hardest working mules 
by turning them out to pasture. And when 
one of them came back to work of its own 
accord (so the story was told) and trotted 
along by its team-mates as if urging them 
on, it quite captured popular favor so that 
a decree was passed that this mule should 
be cared for at public expense for life. 

Men were often so attached to their 
dogs, he tells us, that they gave them hon- 
orable burial. He especially mentions one 
man, named Zanthippus, whose dog swam 
beside his war galley while the Greek ships 
were on their way to Salamis to defeat 
the Persians, and who later buried this dog 
upon a promontory still called, in Plu- 
tarch’s time, “The Dog’s Grave.” 

Then Plutarch says: ‘“‘We should not 
treat living creatures like shoes or house- 
hold dishes, throwing them away when 
broken or worn out with service, but, if 
for no other reason, for the sake of learn- 
ing to be kind to our fellow men, we 
should practise being gentle and kind to 
these other creatures.” 


ACRES OF GANNETS BOTH YOUNG AND MATURE 


IN THE LIBRARY 


THE BIRD BOOK, Charles P. Shoffner. 


As a guide and help for teachers, and a 
storehouse for information of the greatest 
use and value in bird study this book is 
unsurpassed. Its author has achieved wide 
distinction and rendered a service of the 
highest merit in the field of ornithology. 
He was one of the founders, and the secre- 
tary of the Liberty Bell Bird Club, which 
has enrolled nearly 1,000,000 members; a 
radio and platform lecturer for a number 
of years, and has come to be pre-eminently 
known as an authority on birds. Few, if 
any, have done more to point out and 
appraise the great economic value of our 
living birds; to voice the need of protec- 
tive and conservative measures for them 
and to popularize the study and recognition 
of them. A high tribute was paid him when 
the editor of a great farm journal said: 
“Mr. Shoffner’s name ought to go down 
in the history of bird conservation with 
that of Audubon.” 

It is possible to remark on but few of 
the many fine features of this volume. Ali 
phases of bird life appear to have been 
covered; migration, mating and nesting; 
parental care of the young; adaptation of 
the birds for fulfilling their part in nature’s 
plan; the foods they live on and the enemies 
that ever threaten and too often destroy 
them. How to build bird-houses, baths and 
shelters, what and when to feed them and 
how to organize bird clubs, are chapters 
full of interesting and useful knowledge. 
Best of all, moreover, are the more than 
500 questions and answers which make the 
book invaluable both to teachers and stu- 
dents. ‘‘The Bird Book” is most attractive 
from cover to cover,. handsome, readable 
and non-technical. Some 150 illustrations 
are strikingly educational. 

420 pp. $2, postpaid. Richard Manson, 
New York, N. Y. 


Remember to place these importani 


dates upon your calendar for 1932: Be 
Kind to Animals Week, April 18 to 23, 
and Humane Sunday, April 17. 
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The Wounded Fawn 


BERTRAM DAY 


Her eyes were Temple Shrines for silent 


prayer: 
Rehind the lustrous eyes one read the 
need 
Of sylvan peace found in the woodland 
there 
Where free to roam she loved to mate 
and feed. 


Those innocent wild eyes I saw today 
Reveal her tender love in blinding tears: 
This dappled fawn had wandered far 
astray 
Because of mortal wounds from deadly 
spears. 


She left to die, my wounded lovely Fawn, 
The message in her haunting wistful 
eyes 
Was misery and pain until the dawn 
And then the end, although love never 
dies. 
So unkind words cause sorrow, grief and 
pain, 
But innocence and love live not in vain. 


Pheasant Has a Friend 


For a week guns cracked and pheasants 
fell all over Nebraska, says a leading edi- 
torial in a newspaper of that state. In all 
but one spot on the map that was marked 
“open.” At one farm in Phelps county 
was a sanctuary for the pheasant, because 
a farmer’s gratitude did not take the form 
of a “lively sense of favors about to be 
enjoyed,” but of due appreciation for fa- 
vors had. Here is an advertisement that 
appeared in a Holdrege paper: 

“Please don’t ask permission to hunt on 
my ranch. My pheasants stayed with me 
this summer in grasshopper time, and I 
will stay by them from October 13 to 19. 

“Sam T. SHROCK” 


Nothing is offered to show that Mr. 
Shrock is a Buddhist in religion, but he cer- 
tainly does practice at least one precept of 
Gautama’s doctrine. “Live and let live.” 


A welcome winter visitor 
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The Nighthawk Scoops to 


Conquer 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
E is one of the most skilful actors in 
the air; yet it is difficult for him to 
dodge the small bullets from a shotgun. 
He darts out here and there about the barn 


THE NIGHTHAWK NEVER SHIRKS 
THE TASK OF KEEPING DOWN IN- 
JURIOUS INSECTS 


lot, flying near the ground, scooping up 
mouthfuls of horseflies, houseflies, mosqui- 
toes, gnats, moths and destructive beetles. 

So swift and agile is he in flight that 
it gives the human eye some physical ex- 
ercise to follow his course. He belongs to 
the goatsucker family, which was in olden 
days accused of milking goats. Strange 
beliefs arose in the minds of primitive 
people when this queer looking bird with 
a wide mouth came into the barn lot, leap- 
ing through the air. In their hasty con- 
clusions, folks condemned him for the sup- 
posed habit of sucking the goats, although 
no person ever caught him in the act of 
doing such a ridiculous thing. 

Before the error was corrected this bird 
had left his imprint in history and the old 
family name is still his to bear, despite the 
fact his admirers have urged the people 
to refer to him as a nightjar. 

The nighthawk, or bullbat, as we know 
him, has been bitterly persecuted by 
thoughtless persons with sporting instincts 
who find great amusement in the barn lot 
shooting at these harmless birds as a 
means of testing their abilities as marks- 
men. Whoever can kill the most birds goes 
away with a record he may boast of for 
days to come! 

Tens of thousands of insects bearing ill 
reputations fall into his course and finally 
land in his stomach each month. It is of 
little use for an insect to try to escape 
his wide mouth, so expert is he on the 
wing; for few insects exist that can dodge 
his manoeuvers in the air. So varied are 
his victims in form and species that if the 
nighthawk desired, he could start a good 
collection for a museum. All the insects 
that fly within his reach, run the risk of 
meeting their doom through his broad 
mouth,—a door that is almost constantly 
kept wide open when the bird is in flight. 
The latch-string on his mouth-door always 
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hangs on the outside, and few are the in- 
sects that get into his path which escape 
entering therein! 

In the stomachs of nighthawks have 
been found wood borer beetles, weevils, click 
beetles, true bugs, grasshoppers, gnats, 
ants, mosquitoes and other insects. The 
May beetle that makes the white grubs in 
the grassy sod comprises a fifth of his 
menu, and he is a sworn enemy of the 
Colorado potato beetle, the cucumber 
beetle, the cotton boll weevil, moth of the 
cotton worm, and scores of other insects. 

_ The important work that has been as- 
signed to him by Nature, he never shirks; 
and his success in preventing the spread 
of malaria places him on par in usefulness 
with the country’s best physicians. 

_The feats performed by a number of 
nighthawks in the air add a special charm 
to any landscape scene. On the gravel 
roofs of city buildings the nighthawks are 
finding suitable sites for laying their eggs 
which doubtless the birds believe to be 
gravelly hillsides. There their young are 
brought up in places more convenient and 


far safer from their enemies than in the 
country. 


The Least Chipmunk 
ESTHER E. REEKS 


NE June day when ona bird-study trip 

in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, a friend and I espied a magpie’s nest 
in a small tree. We were curious as to 
whether it was occupied or not and, step- 
ping upon a large boulder at the foot, I 
looked in. 

It was occupied —there was no doubt 
about that. Five pairs of bright, beady, 
black eyes looked at me an instant in sur- 
prise, then five small, furry brown bodies 
flashed forth and scampered in as many 
different directions with plumey tails aloft 
to the breeze like sails. I had looked in 
on the afternoon siesta of a family of least 
chipmunks, the prettiest, brightest, quick- 
est little animals in this part of the world. 

This charming little creature, or one or 
more of its closely related species, is found 
throughout most of the region west of the 
Great Plains from southern Alaska to cen- 
tral Mexico, and east about the Great 
Lakes. It is known by its small size, its 
rich brownish-gray fur, and the five dark 
and four light stripes that reach from the 
crown of its head to the root of its ex- 
ceedingly expressive, long tail. 

Like its larger cousin, the two-striped 
chipmunk, it begins life in an underground 
burrow, and there spends the cold months 
of winter. But during the summer, it is 
quite at home in shrubs and low trees, often 
appropriating some deserted bird’s nest as 
its quarters. It has, too, a very musical 
little song, and its less musical bark is much 
like the scolding note of some birds. 

The food of the least chipmunk ranges 
from insects, grains, fruits and nuts, to 
table scraps. 

Like other chipmunks, this entrancing 
little fellow is provided with cheek pouches 
in which it carries away any surplus of dry 
food. It has an important part to play 
in the economy of nature in destroying 
many insect pests, chief among which is the 
web worm, whose nests it attacks, devouring 
the larvae before they have grown large 
enough to do much harm. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, special Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Nine hundred and eighteen new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during December. 
Of these, 252 were in Maine, 181 in Texas, 
128 in Illinois, 108 in Massachusetts, 94 in 
Virginia, 68 in Rhode Island, 43 in Georgia, 
19 in Tennessee, 17 in Pennsylvania, three 
in Missouri, and one each in New York, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Kansas and 
Syria. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 185,055 


No Limit to Kindness 


ROM Miss Gladys F. Taggett, Band of 

Mercy organizer for the Humane So- 
ciety in Bangor, Maine, comes this pleas- 
ing incident :— 

The tributes are many which come from 
the teachers concerning the benefit which 
Bands of Mercy bring to their rooms. I 
would like to pass along an amusing little 
story, told me last week by a teacher. 
One of her interested little girls told her 
of seeing a little old lady fall on the pave- 
ment. She helped her to get up, and the 
little old lady offered her a piece of money. 
The child told her that she did not want 
any pay for helping her, as she belonged 
to a Band of Mercy, and they had all 
pledged to be kind to everyone. She told 
the teacher that the little old lady was not 
an animal, but she felt it was perfectly 
proper to do a little kindness every time 
she could, whether it was a person or an 
animal. The child brought this little story 
to her Band of Mercy meeting. This par- 
ticularly active sixth-grade room is taking 
one full half hour each week, for their 
meeting, and are already planning some 
of their posters, although it will be a 
month before the contest is announced. 


Disappointment 
FRED CORNELIUS 


T is a long, hard ride from Pancho’s 
ranch to the city. The road winds its 

way around high, flat-topped hills and 
through deep, rough canyons. There are no 
wells, no springs, no streams. There is not 
even a water-hole between the ranch and 
the city; for the country is a desert. 

Pancho was tired and thirsty, but not so 
tired and thirsty as the horse he rode, be- 
cause the Mexican had had a canteen full 
of water for himself. The poor horse 
would have to do without till they arrived 
in the city. 

The nearer to the city they came, the 
faster the horse walked. He desired noth- 
ing so much as to put his nose into the 
cool water of the public watering-trough, 
as he had done many times before, and 
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Bred in Arizona 


ERE is a picture of Mrs. Merton Nel- 
son of Prescott, Arizona, and her 
two cats. Of one of them she writes: 


“My white cat, ‘Bugger,’ does some very 
unusual things, such as liking to get in a 
pan of water and to paddle with his feet, 
and kissing us before he gets his meal of 
raw meat. He weighs 14% lbs. and sleeps 
in a large cat basket. He is four years old 
and minds us very well. He is a short- 
haired cat and is quite intelligent. 


“T am a great lover of cats and although 
my means are not much, I distribute pam- 
phlets such as ‘Do not leave your cat to 
starve’ and others all over the town and 
drop them in several towns in Arizona 
when we go through in our car. My cat 
rides in the car with us and seems to en- 
joy it. I feel so sorry for all the poor cats 
that people neglect, and only wish I was 
fixed well financially so I could do things 
in a big way for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals.” 


drink and drink. They came at last to the 
city streets. It was still a half mile to the 
cool, clear water that the weary horse so 
desired. The creature struck a trot, and 
the rider gave him rein; for he well knew 


what the animal wanted. At last they 
arrived; but they met with the most heart- 
breaking disappointment that they had 
ever met. The watering-trough was gone. 


Yes, it was gone. Just a few days be- 
fore, a man in authority had made a re- 
port: “The old watering-trough is no 
longer needed. Automobiles have long 
since taken the place of the horse. Not 
more than once a month is it used. There- 
fore, it should be removed and grass and 
flowers planted to beautify the spot where 
it stands.” And so the old landmark was 
removed. 

But let me say, here, that the horse got 
his drink. A kind gentleman, seeing what 
had transpired, immediately brought out a 
tub and filled it from his hydrant. And 
the thirsty horse drank, and drank. 
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A City Stray 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


By day she lurks in corners dim and chill, 
Half dozing, yet alert for instant flight, 

Biding her time, in bleak discomfort still, 
Until released from fear by dusky night. 


Then stealing forth on soft and noiseless 
feet, 
Like a small wraith she makes her cheer- 
less round, 
To seek for any little morsel, sweet, 
Bitter, or mean—whatever can be found. 


From barrel bare to frozen fare she goes, 
Glad for the leavings of some well-loved 
pet, 
Still with a watchful, wary eye for foes 
That may be sleeping, but will not for- 
get. 


Then, with the first gray gleaming of the 
dawn, 
When milkmen’s carts clatter through 
the street, 
Back to some hiding-place she has with- 
drawn, 
Still furtive, fearful, in her dull retreat. 


Was she, in days gone by, a pampered pet, 
Used to soft cushions and abundant fare, 
Abandoned when her careless owners let 
Their home, moving where “cats would 
be a care?” 


Was she a native of some dumping place, 
Some old deserted shed? Howe’er it be, 
Heaven heed her little wistful face, 
And give us hearts to feel, and eyes to 
see! 


The Crippled Fox Returns 


GENEVRA A. COWAN 


HE details of the true story of the 

crippled fox are furnished by Dr. 
and Mrs. Spencer Atkinson of Altadena, 
California. This couple live upon ithe 
brink of a canyon that is a bird and ani- 
mal sanctuary. Their home is built with 
huge glass windows through which they 
and their family may easily watch the an- 
tics of wild animals that come to partake 
of food distributed by the Atkinsons. 

Three years ago, a mother fox was 
caught in a steel trap. She had three 
babies and in order to return to them, she 
chewed off her leg to gain freedom and 
broke the other one in the struggle. 

Thus is was easy for the Atkinsons to 
spot the crippled fox among all the other 
animal guests when they came for food. 
Each evening she brought her three chil- 
dren along also. 

Then, suddenly, for some unknown rea- 
son, the mother fox failed to appear. Her 
three baby foxes continued to come to the 
Atkinsons’ food box and indeed came for 
three ‘years but apparently they were 
motherless. 

Just a few nights before Christmas, 
when the Atkinsons were watching the 
animals partake of their evening meal, 
the crippled fox reappeared! What re- 
joicing there was! It was like a fairy tale 
come true even though no one will ever 
know the details of the crippled fox’s wan- 
derings. 
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A Very Nautical Cat 
HENRY CHARLES SUTER 
HERE is one cat in the world that has never set foot on 
dry land since it was a kitten. This is “Ginger,” the mascot 
of the cross-English channel steamer, Maid of Orleans. Some 
years ago the crew wanted to adopt a cat—but there were 
difficulties. The French regulations are very strict that any 
cat coming into port from a foreign country must go into 
quarantine for some weeks. At first it seemed that Ginger 
would have to be interned for a long while after each voyage 
from England. But great minds got to work. Ginger, mean- 
time, remained at Folkestone, awaiting his first trip abroad. 
At last a solution was found. Ginger might be admitted into 
Boulogne so lorg as he was never allowed to put paw to 
ground either in England or in France. Since then Ginger 
has traveled over 50,000 miles, and the whole of his time has 
been passed on the water. 


An Interesting Performance 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


OMETHING very interesting happened the other day. 

About noon two blue jays set up a loud screaming in 

a low tree by the side of our house. They kept up the racket 

so long and made such a hullabaloo that I went to the window 
to see what was the matter. 

They were very much excited. They flew from the tree up 
to the roof, and screamed. They flew to the top of a blind, 
and screamed. They stood on the edge of the roof and looked 
down, screaming all of the time. And they seemed to be look- 
ing right at my window. ; 

I thought perhaps somebody’s cat had caught a bird so I 
opened the window and looked down, but nothing seemed out 
of the ordinary. And still the noise continued. A crow silently 
took position on top of the next tree. He stayed only a few 
moments and flew off as quietly as he had appeared. Six Eng- 
lish sparrows sat in the top of the low tree occupied by the 
jays. They seemed uneasy but made no disturbance. 

Finally I threw up the window again. I said to myself, 
“This time I’ll find out what the trouble is. It is evident that 
something unusual is taking place.” I looked down and up 
several times, and then I saw on top of the blind in the cor- 
ner of the bay window—what do you think? The dearest little 
screech-owl looking down at me in the funniest way! 

Master Screech Owl was not a bit troubled by the racket 


the blue jays were making. No doubt he thought they were 
rather silly. He would open his eyes and blink, but he was 
in a cozy safe place and they did not bother him. After they 
went away I went to the window many times to watch him. 
I would knock on the window and he would look down at me 
in his funny wise-looking way as I talked to him. He was 
sleepy and comfortable. 

But when night came he was not so sleepy! Oh, no! Then 
he left his cozy place on the top of the blind and went off 
hunting for his daily food. The owl is one of Mother Nature’s 
night policemen and he has regular work to do. 

Will he come again? I hope so! Anyway, the blue jays are 
keeping a sharp lookout for him. Every day they come 
around and scream, “Jay-jay-jay’” over and over. And I am 
watching for him, too. 


To Little “Kitty Gray”’ 


LOUELLA C. POOLE 


Because you brought such cheer to us, 
Such joy and pure delight, 

Yow’re worth more than your weight in gold, 
You dainty, charming sprite; 

For scampering wildly through the house 
From morn till close of day, 

You banish irksome care and gloom, 
And chase the blues away; 


And as you gaily pirouette 
Upon your velvet toes, 

While watching all your antics wild, 
Forgot are all our woes. 

When snugly cuddled in our arms, 
Your soft and dulcet purr 

Acts like some soothing lullaby, 
Wee music-box in fur! 


So loving are your pretty ways, 
So gentle your caress, 
Of pure affection you seem framed, 
And glad responsiveness ; 
And we shall ever reckon it 
A truly lucky day 
We welcomed you to heart and home, 
Dear little Kitty Gray! 
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The Animals of Charles Dickens 


CHRIS SEWELL 


HEN Charles Dickens wrote, the 
WV interest in animal welfare was 
nothing like as keen as it is now. 

It is quite probable that apart from his 
own household pets, the great novelist was 
not so essentially an 
animal lover as 
were many of his 
successors — Thomas 
Hardy, for example. 
For, though he tilts 


doughtily at the 
abuses of his time, 
those abuses always 
concern human 
life, and have no 
reference to the 
wrongs of sub-hu- 


manity. 

Regarding creatures of the hearth and 
home we gather that, while he esteemed 
dogs highly, cats made no particular appeal 
to him. Indeed I can only recall one puss 
prominent in his books and that is Krook’s 
large gray “familiar” in ‘‘Bleak House’”— 
a horribly savage feline ready to attack 
anybody at her master’s command. 

With dogs, however, it is different. 

One must be stoical indeed not to ex- 
perience a tightening of the throat at the 
delicate account (in “Dombey and Son’’) of 
the love-lorn great-hearted Toots, salvag- 
ing that ridiculous syndicate of a canine 
“Diogenes,” which Paul had loved, and 
presenting it to the bereaved Florence. 
And even the bullied and unprepossessing 
terrier, the companion of Bill Sikes, had his 
good points, being indeed, faithful unto 
death. For when the body of the murderer 
dangled from the dummy stack, he made 
a despairing effort to jump on to the 
shoulders, and, missing them, fell into the 
ditch far below, and dashed out his brains. 

For Dora Copperfield’s spoiled spaniel, 
“Jip,” her creator has not so much admira- 
tion, rather regarding it as we today re- 
gard the overfed under-exercised Pekingese. 
Yet the account of its last moments, coin- 
ciding with those of the frail “child wife” 
is infinitely touching. 

Like Kipling, Dickens’ dogs were not 
confined to the written page. He kept sev- 
eral, mostly of the solid mastiff and St. 
Bernard breed, and though he does not 
seem to have conferred immortality upon 
any of them, he did name one “Bumble” 
because of ‘‘a peculiarly pompous and over- 
bearing manner he had of appearing to 


mount guard over the yard when he was 
an absolute infant.” 

But perhaps, most of all, Dickens loved 
feathered things, for they crop up in his 
works pretty constantly. 

When Nell of “Old Curiosity Shop” 
fame had “fallen on sleep,” we are told 
that her little bird—‘‘a poor slight thing, 
the pressure of a finger would have 
crushed—was stirring numbly, in the cage; 
and the strong heart of the child mistress 
was mute and motionless for ever.” 

Twice Dickens mentions birds in connec- 
tion with mentally-afflicted people. 

Pathetic Miss Flite in ‘‘Bleak House” 
kept larks, linnets and goldfinches symbol- 
ically and named them after the emotions 
and objects of her sad past. ‘‘Hope, Joy, 
Youth, Peace, Rest, Life, Dust, Ashes, Cun- 
ning, Folly, Words, Wigs, Rags, Sheepskin, 
Plunder, Precedent, Jargon, Gammon, and 
Spinach.” 

Then Barnaby Rudge, and his raven 
“Grip,” are inseparably connected in our 
minds; and here Dickens has obviously 
drawn a portrait, for he was much addicted 
to ravens, and at different times kept two. 
Respecting the death of the first he wrote 
a letter to his friend Forster which con- 
tained this sentence: “Towards eleven 
o’clock he was so much worse that it was 
found necessary to muffle the stable 
knocker.” 

Could a Christian invalid have expected 
more? 

With regard to the larger question of 
fair play for all the animal world Charles 
Dickens was a product of his time. He 
took blood sports for granted, and I can- 
not remember that he ever inveighed 
against the hideous atrocities of the casual 
slaughter-house. 

The wrongs under which men and 
women and little children then groaned 
loomed (as was to be expected) so large 
in his foreground that he had no room for 
anything else. In consequence the Brother- 
hood of all the Earth does not seem to 
have emerged into his conscious mind. 
Had he lived in the twentieth century in- 
stead of the nineteenth I think it would 
have done so. 


City Banker (visiting the farm): “I sup- 
pose that’s the hired man?” 

Farmer: “No; that’s the first vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of cows.” 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. ; : ; 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of....................-..00005. 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


DUMB ANIMALS 


Feb. 1939 


Sports a la S. P.C. A. 


a beautiful morning,” the sportsmag 
cried, 
Who carried a kodak instead of a gun. 
“The world looks so happy, so golden 
the sun. 
I'll off to the woods where the wild things 
hide.” 


The deer that he “shot” never dreamed of 
his aim, 
And the bird that he caught went om 
with its song, 
Peace followed his footsteps, not slaughs 
ter and wrong, 
Yet RICH were his trophies and varied 
his game. 


J. D. in New Haven Register 


Hitching Rings Become 
Antiques 


Cc. A. SCHEINERT 


NOTHER blow at the serfdom of the 

horse has been struck by Pasadena, 
California, for, recognizing the new regard 
in which the horse is considered, the Street 
Department is removing the hitching rings 
which have lined the curbings of the busi- 
ness sections. 

Southern California is over-run by auto 
mobiles. But old Dobbin smiles to himself 
as he crops the grass in the field of his re 
tirement. “They ran him off the street,” ’tig 
said. Only he realizes how much of a burs 
den these mechanical horses took from off 
his shoulders! His children do not know the 
pull of heavy wagons, the long, hard haul. 
They are aristocrats, following the bridle 
paths and the mountain trails, taking their 
owners and their guests where the auto 
mobile cannot go. 

Still useful, increasing in numbers. But 
no longer an humble serf. Instead, looked 
upon for the pleasure they can give, for 
relief from driving of mechanical horses} 
So the hitching rings may go, reminders 
of the days of the horse and the buggy— 
and of the overloaded wagon! Old Dobbin 
remembers them well, but his children, 
prancing along the trail pleasure bent, 
would eye them askance! 


Our Dumb 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenues 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 
world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 

All memberships include subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals. Those who pay five and ten dollars are entitled, 
respectively, to two and four copies of Our Dumb Animals 
additional to their own, to be sent for one year to any 
addresses. 

Life memberships may be paid in four installments. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A, 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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